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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 








GUSTAVUS FINDS BAV IN THE FOREST. 


GUSTAVUS VASA; OR, PRINCE AND PEASANT. 
CHAPTER II].—THE AWKWARD THRASHERS. 


For centuries the town of Falun,* in Sweden, has 
been famous for its copper mines. The one situated 
in the middle of the large market-place, with its 
wide opening, extends over a considerable space, and 
presents to the eye of the spectator a deep abyss, 
Where the sun never penetrates. This mine is 
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always crowded with industrious labourers. Amongst 
them, on a day in the month of October, 1520, stood 
Bav Mindsen, breaking the hard ore, which flew in 
pieces at every stroke of his heavy hammer. His 
red hair was hid under a miner’s dirty black cap. 
and the rest of his enormous person in the usual 
dress of a miner, which, being partly soiled with 
copper green, and partly with earth of a red-brown 
colour, did not improve the general appearance of 
| the wearer. Bav, with contracted eyebrows, was 
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gazing before him. His cheeks, once so full and 
ruddy, hung down lank and pale, and you could see 
that it was not without considerable physical exertion 
that he laboured at his work. After a while he 
stopped, sighed heavily, and looked about him ill- 
humouredly. He seemed lost in deep meditation, if 
that expression may be applied to a vacant mind. 
As he remained standing a long time inactive, a 
warning voice called out,— 

‘‘Be industrious, Mindsen! You have seldom 
filled your box with ore to-day, and therefore will 
receive but little pay, and then you will hunger.” 

Hunger! the very word awakened the feeling of 
hunger within him. A craving appetite suddenly 
possessed him, to appease which, unfortunately, he 
had nothing left; for after he had eaten his break- 
fast, soon followed the bread destined for his dinner. 
Half unconsciously, he stretched out his hand and 
got hold of his next neighbour’s bread-bag, which 
proved tempting to him. Before the owner could 
reclaim his property, Bav had loosened the bag with 
his nimble fingers and taken a large bite of the 
black bread. 

‘You thief!” ejaculated the miner; “ wait till I 
tell the surveyor! He shall deduct from your day’s 
pay the value of my bread; and he shall also dis- 
charge you, for we do not choose to have a thief 
amongst us.” 

‘“‘'Take away the bread from the rogue, Petersen,” 
angrily exclaimed a miner; “pay him out well 
for it.” 

‘‘T shall take very good care mot to do so,” replied 
Petersen, ‘‘unless I wished to be rid of my life. 
Have you already forgotten, Heimke, that this idiot 
Mindsen the other day overpowered six strong men 
vho wanted to play a trick on him? No, no, my 
whole bones are dearer to me than a sorry morsel of 
bread.” 

‘“‘Tt tastes bitter!” muttered Bav. 
he ate the bread. 

‘“‘T wish,” said Petersen, “‘ it might prove vendigris 
to you.” 

z Everything tastes bitter here,” eomtinued Bav, 
mournfully ; ‘‘there is mo milk, no meat, mo eggs, no 
bacon; ah!” sighing deeply, ‘‘no sausage, and no 
Rosanna, to comfort me.” 

While the tears flowed fast down his sunken 
cheek, Bav went on munching the bread. 

‘‘Give the thief a blow om his head, Petersen!” 
said Heinke; ‘‘heean’t bearthat.” Butas Petersen 
declined doing so, Heinke took up a piece of copper 
ore, and threw it with such unerring aim at Bav’s 
head that a stop was soon put to his munching. 

On receiving the blow, Bav opened his mouth still 
wider and set up a dreadful howl. He threw down 
his hammer and held his head with both his hands. 
Frantic with pain and rage, he scrambled out of the 
mine, and without listening or speaking to any of 
the overseers, proceeded onwards, overthrowing 
everybody and everything that stood in his way. 
On he ran for nearly an hour, till he reached the 
parish of Wika, in which Wjarren, the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the mine, resided. 

‘“What do you want, Mindsen ?” asked the master, 
with surprise, on seeing Bav return at that unusual 
hour. 

‘““My head!” replied Bay, in broken accents of 
woe, ‘‘my head! J will work no more! All tastes 
bitter!” 

‘Foolish fellow!” said Wjarren, laughing. ‘ After 


Nevertheless, 
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you have been used to the copper taste on your 


tongue nothing will appear bitter to you. Did you 
not promise to do the work of four men, because you 
consumed the allowance of just as many? Have 
your good intentions changed so soon? What else 
can 1 do for you, you silly fellow, if you will not 
work any more in the mine ? ” 

‘¢T will not work any more there,” repeated Bav. 

“Then you may help to thrash,” said Wjarren, 
after reflecting a moment. ‘‘ Here, Anke, take this 
fellow to the barn, where you may thrash the rye 
together with Wasen. When the other miners 
return home in the evening they shall tell me why 
Mindsen ran away.” 

The servant, Anke, scrutinised the new thrasher 
with rather an unfavourable look, although his 
fingers might almost be compared to flails, and mur- 
mured to herself, ‘‘A nice thrasher! He looks as 
stupid as the other. If I get off with a whole head 
between them I may think myself lucky.” 

The thrashing was resumed—not, however, in the 
usual way, stroke for stroke, keeping regular time, 
but with awkward breaks and interruptions. It was 
easy to perceive that when Bav’s flail came in contact 
with the floor the barn shook to its foundation. Some 
time after, when Wjarren went to see how they were 
getting on, Anke, flushed with anger more than with 
the exertion of thrashing, approached him, saying, 
‘‘Any one else but me may put up with that. 
Mindsen has now the fourth flail in his hand. The 
three first he broke, and scattered about the barn. 
I had no sqoner escaped from his flail than the just- 
as-awkward Wasen’s came whizzing round my ears. 
It is really a wonder that the two have not killed me 
between them. Just listen, Master, that’s Mindsen ; 
he nails a portion of the sheaf to the floor at every 
stroke, so that the grain as well as the straw is 
driven into the clay.” While Anke was still speak- 
ing a loud crash was heard, which was occasioned by 
a flail striking against the door of the barn. Bay, 
who, though he could eat bread, could not thrash 
out the corn that was required to make it, had given 
himself a blow on his head with his flail, and there- 
fore had thrown it from him in his rage. On enter- 
ing the barn, Wjarzven found his two thrashers 
almost in the same position, namely, each holding 
his head. Wasen, at the sight of his master, in- 
stantly removed his hand, and endeavoured to subdue 
every expression of pain from his face, but was 
unable to hide the large bruise on his forehead.* 

Wjarren cast a glance at the roaring Bav, and 
then, turning to Wasen, said, ‘‘ You have certainly 
swung a flail for the first time in your life to-day, 
Wasen.” 

‘From what do you infer that, master?” asked 
Wasen, with evident embarrassment. 

“From this mark,” replied Wjarren, pointing to 
the bruise on Wasen’s forehead. 

“That would have happened to the most expe- 
rienced thrasher,” said Wasen, ‘if he had been 
placed in company with this simpleton, Mindsen.” 

“IT take you at your word, Wasen,”’ said Wjarren. 
‘‘ Lay hold of your flail ; I will help you in Mindsen’s 
stead. Now, Anke, come on.” 

‘«‘ Pardon me, master,” answered Wasen, declining 





* The barn in which Gustavus thrashed at Rankhytta is still preserved 
as a State monument. A gold-embroidered collar under the woollen 


jerkin had discovered the distinguished thrasher to a maid-servant, on 
which the master of the house, the rich miner Wjarren, refused to 
harbour him any longer, although he had been his school companion at 
Upsala. 
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OR, PRINCE AND PEASANT. 


the offer; ‘‘I must renounce the honour just now. 
The blow on my forehead has rendered me almost 
senseless, so that I should come off with disgrace.” 

At this answer, so unexpected from a common 
labourer, Wjarren looked at the young man with a 
doubtful shake of the head, which made Wasen 
blush slightly. Anke made a sign to her master, 
but he did not seem to understand what she wished 
toconvey. Addressing Bav, he gave him his choice, 
either to return to the mine or to leave his service, 
to which a sullen growl was the only answer Bav 
condescended to make. 

In the evening of the same day, when Wjarren’s 
servants, together with his miners, were assembled 
at supper, they talked and jested merrily, with the 
exception of Wasen and Bav, who sat in silence, 
occupied with their own thoughts. The latter did 
not fail to improve the opportunity for indulging his 
appetite, especially as it was to be his last meal there, 
he having positively refused to return to the mine. 
Wasen, who was not such a slave to his appetite, 
left the table and the room before the meal was 
finished, pretending that his head pained him much. 
Scarcely had he left when the conversation turned on 
the mysterious stranger, as he was called amongst 
his fellow-labourers. 

“This Wasen is as much a real servant as I am 
areal gentleman,” said one of the men-servants ; 
“T believe he knows how to wield the sword better 
than the flail.” 

“And when on horseback he sits more like a 
gentleman, even though it be only an old farm horse 
that he strides,”’ said another. 

“Does he ever join us in saying the grace which 
every child knows by heart?” observed one of the 
maid-servants; ‘‘ by that alone you can see that he 
does not belong to our rank.” 

“And his way of talking,’ remarked another, 
“does it not sound grand, whatever pains he may 
take to talk like one of us?” 

“Only look.at his hands,” said a third, ‘“‘ how white 
and delicate they are! Which of us can boast of such 
askin as his?” 

“Does he ever take part in our merry-making?” 
cried a miner ; ‘‘ does he not rather withdraw quietly 
and walk away alone ?” 

“Yes,” said another miner, ‘and where to, do 
you think? ‘To the hollow willow on the side of the 
lake, out of which I saw him take a beautiful suit 
of clothes, and quickly hide them again as soon as 
he became aware that I was looking at him. I 
examined the willow afterwards, but the bird had 
—" the nest and hidden the eggs somewhere 
else,’ 

“He is a Swede, and no Dane,” observed another 
of the men-servants. ‘‘ His mysterious acts are not 
without meaning. King Christian has not many 
good friends in the Swede’s country, and who 

ows— 

“You know nothing, Dinks,” interrupted Anke, 
“but I have discovered something to-day that is 
worth more than all your suppositions. While 
thrashing with him and Mindsen I discovered it.” 

“What, Anke ? Speak!” asked all of them at 
once. 

“That you may tell our master before me, and 
be proud of the discovery!” replied Anke. . “The 
master did not understand my sign, or he would have 


seen with his own eyes what I saw. To-morrow you 
shall know.” 
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As Anke persisted in her resolution not to gratify 
their curiosity just then, some more impatient than 
the rest endeavoured to find out something from 
Bav, but endeavoured in vain. 

The next morning, after the miners had gone to 
their work, and the farm-servants to theirs, Wjarren 
summoned Wasen, whom he had intentionally 
directed to remain within call, to his room. 

When the young man appeared, Wjarren looked 
at him steadily, and fixing his eye on his well-formed, 
open face, said: ‘‘ Wasen, if you are a brave, honest 
Swede, you will answer my question frankly. Why 
do you assume the appearance of a common labourer 
when you are not one in reality?” 

‘* What induces you to think so, master?” asked 
Wasen, composedly. 

‘*My own sharp eyes and those of all my people,” 
answered Wjarren. ‘For your own safety’s sake,” 
he added, ‘‘ tell me the truth.” 

“Tam nothing more than a genuine Swede, and 
a friend of my fatherland,’ confessed Wasen, 
‘though not born to be a servant.” 

‘Ts that all you have to reveal to me?” asked 
Wjarren, roughly, and stepping up to Wasen, he 
unbuttoned his waistcoat at the neck. ‘‘ Yesterday 
you wore under your waistcoat a shirt with a gold- 
embroidered collar, why do you not wear it to-day ? 
Shall I call the servant who thrashed with you 
yesterday as a witness against you? You would not 
like that. Once more, who are you? and why do you 
disguise yourself?” 

“Does care for your earthly mammon render you 
so blind, or does grief for my native country so 
change my features, that you are not able to discover 
in me your fellow-student?”’ spoke Wasen, with 
emotion. ‘‘ Why do you stare at me so incredulously ? 
Must I really tell you that I am Gustavus Eriksen, 
of the house of Vasa, with whom you studied ten 
years ago at Upsala?” 

Wjarren grew pale. ‘‘ You, Gustavus Eriksen!” 
he stammered out. ‘‘ How then do you come back 
to Sweden, for you were sent asa hostage to King 
Christian ?” 

‘¢ Are you the only one in Sweden,” said Gustavus, 
with indignation, ‘‘who does not know how per- 
fidiously Christian has trodden the holiest law of 
nations under his feet? On the pretence of making 
treaties of peace with Sweden, and coming in person 
to Stockholm, the Danish king demanded hostages 
for his safety. My country sent them to him, and I 
was one of them. Then, instead of going himself to 
Stockholm, the perfidious Christian caused us to be 
arrested, and threatened our country that he would 
have us beheaded if Sweden would not accommodate 
herself to his base wishes in every respect. Under 
such circumstances have I done wrong to free myself 
and to return to my native land?” 

Wijarren looked at his finger-nails in a perplexed 
and apprehensive manner. After a pause, during 
which Gustavus narrowly watched the struggle 
between grief and anger going on within him, he 
asked, ‘‘ And what do you intend to do now?” 

‘“‘T shall traverse the country in every direction,” 
exclaimed Gustavus, fiercely; ‘‘my voice shall re- 
sound through the provinces invoking the people to 
shake off the yoke of the stranger and oppressor by 
open force. I will not rest—” 


‘‘ Hush!” interrupted Wjarren, terrified ; ‘‘ would 
you ruin yourself and me too? Your tongue speaks 
I dare no longer listen to you.” 

“aad 


high treason. 
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“T ruin you, friend!” said Gustavus, bitterly. 
‘“‘ Be that far from me. Ah! you will never be able 
to become a freeman. On your heels hang heavily 
like lead a rich mine and a ponderous farm, with 
house and barns and fields—all these you would lose 
if you apostatised from the tyrant.” 

‘Fly from here,” advised Wjarren, anxiously ; 
‘fly to the mountains, that your head may not fall 
under the executioner’s axe. Take a horse.” 

“‘T penetrate your meaning,” replied Gustavus. 
‘You advise me to take one of your horses, so that 
it might be supposed that your servant Wasen had 
fled from your service like a thief. I will spare you 
the falsehood, and escape on my own feet. Farewell! 
Wjarren, if you are able to prosper under Christian’s 
bondage, do so.” 

Soon after, when Gustavus Eriksen met Bav, who 
had been discharged from Wjarren’s service, and now 
sat musing on the trunk of a tree in the forest, he 
addressed him thus :— 

‘Poor simpleton! now that you are discharged, 
are you thinking how your ravenous appetite is to be 
satisfied? Become King Christian’s executioner, and 
you will be helped.” 

‘*Executioner!”’ exclaimed Bav, shaking his head ; 
‘‘ Rosanna did not so advise me. ‘ Goto Falun, in the 
copper mines,’ said she, and I went. But everything 
there tasted bitter. They also struck me on the 
head, which is my weakest point, and can least bear 
being trifled with. The blow did not improve 
it. Ah! my poor head! how can it prevent my 
stomach always wanting to eat and drink? ‘Or go 
into the towns and sea-ports and become a porter,’ 
Rosanna further said, and what Rosanna says Bav 
does not so easily forget. But which road must I 
take to get toa harbour? To find that out I have 
been sitting here a long while.” 

“Go that way, poor Bav!” said Gustavus, 
pointing with his hand in the direction that led to 
the sea. 

Bav thanked him and went. Gustavus Eriksen 
followed him with his eye, and said, ‘“‘ If I had only 
half a thousand of your strength at my command, 
the perfidious Christian would have to tremble.” 
With rapid steps he then penetrated into the forest. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BLOODY DEED. 


Srx weeks later Rosanna and Henrick led the brown 
Reike by a rope from their mother’s farmyard. 

“Tt is very fortunate that our Uncle Bay is not 
here,” said the boy ; “‘ he would never have allowed 
us to take Reike away for sale.” 

‘‘T wonder where Bav is now,” said Rosanna, 
sadly. ‘‘ His absence has not brought good fortune 
to our house. This is already the second cow we 
must sell to the butcher to enable us to pay the taxes. 
A thousand times have I repented that I advised 
him to go away. I only hope he has met with no 
accident.” 

“Oh!” cried Henrick, ‘‘I am not afraid of that. 
Don’t you know that luck always sticks to the heels 
of the stupid ones ?” 

The two young people left the farm, and their 
mother, with tears in her eyes, saw them depart. 
Not very long after the brown Reike reappeared, 
but this time led by the stronger hands of the big 
Bav, who took her into the cowhouse and secured 
her to her manger. As he did so, he stooped down 
his head and pressed it caressingly against hers, 











GUSTAVUS VASA. 


then, as if speaking to the animal, said: ‘‘ You sto 


here. As long as I am near, no butcher shall dare 
to kill you. How lucky that I did not arrive too 
late!” 


As Widow Mindsen was about to look into the 
cowhouse for her brother-in-law, she met her children 
coming in haste towards her. 

‘Oh, mother! mother!” exclaimed Rosanna, joy- 
fully, ‘‘just look at the quantity of silver in my 
apron!” spreading it before the astonished woman 
and rejoicing over the glittering contents. 

“Tt is from uncle—from our Bav!” continued 
Rosanna. ‘ When I informed him that we must 
sell the brown Reike for want of money, he threw 
the pieces of silver before us in handfuls. Henrick!” 
said she, turning to her brother, ‘‘ I hope you did 
not leave a dollar in the snow?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied Henrick, ‘‘I scraped 
the snow away from where the stupid Bav threw the 
money, and searched the place over a dozen times.” 

‘How much is it?” inquired their mother, 
eagerly. The dollars were counted, and found to 
amount to sixty. 

‘‘That would pay the taxes for two years!” she 
observed, with evident delight. 

‘* Did I not say,” said Henrick, ‘‘ that luck always 
sticks to the heels of the stupid ?” 

‘‘How on earth could uncle have got them?” 
asked Rosanna. 

The question fell like a stone on her mother’s 
heart. ‘ Yes,” said her mother, thoughtfully, “how 
could Bay have got so much money ?” 

‘“Why not ask him?” said Henrick. ‘‘ There he 
comes from the cowhouse. He does not look so 
stout and red-cheeked as formerly. Poor fellow! he 
must have toiled very hard to have scraped together 
so much money.” 

‘‘ Welcome, dear brother-in-law,’’ exclaimed the 
widow, addressing Bav and extending her hand, 
which he silently and coldly took for an instant, and 
then withdrew his own. 

‘“You have been very happy, I see,’’ continued the 
widow. 

‘“‘ Happy!” exclaimed Bav, shaking his head; “if 
any other but you had said so, I would have given 
him a good shaking.” 

‘*You have brought home a number of dollars. 
which you must have earned with great trouble,” 
added his sister-in-law, with some degree of anxiety. 

Bav looked thoughtfully out in the distance, and 
after a pause said, ‘‘Have had to earn it hard. 
Yes!” he sighed, ‘‘hard—very hard,” and stared 
down on his withered hands. 

‘“You must be hungry and thirsty,” said his sister- 
in-law, ‘‘I will go and prepare you a meal.” 

‘“‘Hungry!” repeated Bav, musing. ‘Rosanna, 
did not you say hunger was a silly habit? I have 
not forgotten anything you said, and have broken 
myself of hunger, but so much the more do I 
now always feel thirsty. Reach me the water jug, 
Rosanna.” 

While Bav was drinking, Rosanna whispered to 
her mother, ‘Ah, dearest mother, I am not at all 
easy about uncle. Formerly he used to look at one 
openly and confidingly with his honest blue eyes, 
but now they seem to flicker unsteadily and cok 
fusedly.” 

‘*T beseech you, Rosanna,” said her mother, half 
distracted, ‘‘ endeavour to find out the cause. It 1s 
you who have the most influence over your uncle. 
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‘ PROVERBIAL CONTRADICTIONS. 


Inquire of him more minutely whilst I am absent 
preparing his dinner.” 

After her mother had left, Rosanna wound her 
arm round her uncle’s neck, and said in a caressing 
tone, ‘‘ Dear Bav, have you been to Falun? or did 
you cut wood? or have you been a porter, that you 
have earned so much money ? ” 

Bav started up from his seat, raised his shoulders, 
and stretched out his arms, as if he were adjusting a 
heavy load on his back, and said: ‘‘ Carried a load— 
yes, Rosanna! and it was heavy—I still feel its 
weight.” He gave a deep sigh and seated himself 
again, throwing open his waistcoat as he did so. 

“Oh, uncle!”’ exclaimed Rosanna, in accents of 
terror. ‘‘ Oh, uncle! how came your shirt so spotted 
with blood?” With a keen and earnest glance she 
quickly examined the rest of Bav’s attire. ‘‘ Are 
these also blood stains?” she asked, pointing with 
her finger to several spots on his waistcoat. 

“And the bottom of his trousers appear as if they 
had been dipped in blood,” said Henrick, who at 
Rosanna’s words looked more attentively at his uncle. 

Bay again started from his seat, quickly buttoned 
his waistcoat, and hastened towards the door, at 
which he met his sister-in-law with her hands full of 
the good things she had provided for him. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, in surprise. 
“T am bringing you something to eat and drink of 
the best I have.” But Bav rushed past her with- 
out uttering a word in reply. 

“What ails him ? What drives him away ?”’ asked 
the widow, greatly perplexed, and looking inquiringly 
at her children’s strongly agitated faces. 

“Uncle’s shirt,” answered Rosanna, hesitatingly, 
“isstained with blood, and so also is his waistcoat.” 

“And his trousers too,” added Henrick; ‘but if 
it is only the blood of some animal it does not 
signify.” 

“ Alas, alas!’’ exclaimed the widow, and in the 
suddenness of the shock let fall the dishes out of her 
hands; ‘‘ your uncle—can he possibly have robbed or 
murdered any one!” 

“T cannot suppose that,” answered Rosanna. 
“Uncle was never so wickedly inclined, else would 
he not have borne so much from the village boys. 
But the money burns in my apron—there, dear 
mother, pray relieve me of it.’ 

“Perhaps it is blood-money!” said her mother, 
with a shudder ; ‘‘ Henrick, place it in the chest.” 

_Henrick, more composed than his mother and 
sister, obeyed ; and taking the dollars up one by one, 
said, ‘‘ I should like to know whether these are rust 
or blood stains on the shining silver.” 

“How much more unhappy are we with so much 
money than we were before!’ remarked Widow 
Mindsen. ‘‘Ah! of what use are all the treasures 
of the earth, if dishonestly acquired ! ” 

Bav did not appear again the whole day. 

“That he has committed some crime seems only 
too probable,” resumed the widow, “for we have 
never yet known him to keep away from his meals.” 





PROVERBIAL CONTRADICTIONS. 


A certain great man in Scotland once gave a grand 
entertainment, at which one of his guests was rude 
enough to tell him that ‘‘ Fools make feasts, and 
Wise men eat them.’’ The host, however, was not 
taken aback, but answered, ‘Wise men make pro- 
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verbs, and fools repeat them.’ This story is not a 
bad illustration of the moral that ‘“ proverbs, like 
double-edged tools, must be used with caution.” 
Fuller says that they are ‘‘Much matter decocted 
into few words,” and Mirabeau that they are the 
fruit of the experience of every nation, and the good 
sense of every age reduced to recipes; but the best 
definition is that attributed to Earl Russell, ‘“‘ The 
wisdom of many and the wit of one.” Fuller was 
partial to proverbs, and he laid down the following 
six essentials as necessary for the completion of a 
perfect one :— 


1. Short, 1. Oration. 
2. Plain, 2. Riddle. 
3. Common, otherwise it is no 3. Secret. 
4. Figurative, proverb, but 4. Sentence. 
5. Ancient, . 5. Upstart. 
6. True, 6. Libel. 


Lord Chesterfield sent proverbs out of use by his 
determined opposition to them, and it was he who 
said that ‘“‘A man of fashion never has recourse to 
proverbs and vulgar aphorisms.” 

We cannot be sorry to lose such a bore as is. 
described by Henry Porter in his ‘“‘Two Angry 
Women of Abingdon ” :— 


** This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but proverbs ; 

And, speak what they can to him, he'll answer 

With some rhyme-rotten sentence, er old saying, 

Such spokes as the ancient of the parish use, 

With ‘ Neighbour, it’s an old proverb and a true, 

Goose giblets are good meat, old sack better than new.’ 

Then says another, ‘ Neighbour, that is true.’ ” 

In the study of the proverbs of different nations it 
is impossible not to be struck by the remarkable 
similarity which pervades them; for although the 
proverbs of each people discover their national pecu- 
liarities, yet the great majority of them refer not to 
national but to universal characteristics. One parti- 
cular feature that we notice among them, however, is 
that a large number are of a contradictory character, 
some being directly opposed to each other, though 
others only show the two sides of one truth. 

Our old writers were fond of crossing proverbs, and 
John Heywood has written some epigrams on pro- 
verbs, of which the following are a few specimens :— 


‘* Better give then take, all say, but so think none: 
All thinke better take xx poundes then give one.” 


‘‘ Better one byrde in hand then ten in the wood. 
Better for byrders, but for byrdes not so guod.” 


** Better late than never ; 
That is not trew ever. 
Sum thynges to rule in rate ; 
Better never than late.” 


*¢ Of twoo ils chose the least, of ils many 
The least is to great to chose any. 


“¢ A woonder lasteth but ix dayes ; 
Yes, thou dydst ix yeres gon : 
But one good dede, for whiche sum sales, 
Thou art yet woondred on.” 


Nicholas Breton published a small collection of 
crossed proverbs, but his book is exceedingly rare, 
and a perfect copy is not known. It is some conso- 
lation to find that the small part that has come down 
to us is not of sufficient merit to make us regret the 
loss of the remainder. 

We do not know that any attempt has been made 
to bring together contradictory proverbs, and we 
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therefore present our readers with a few gathered at 
random :— 

‘* A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

‘¢ A setting hen never gets fat.” 

** Never quit certainty for hope.” 

** Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

‘* Haste trips up its own heels.” 

‘* Delays are dangerous.” 

There is another proverb in which the careful 
view is taken: ‘‘ Haste makes. waste, and waste 
makes want, and want makes strife between the 
goodman and his wife.’ As we can never hope 
that men of different temperaments will agree upon 
what constitutes rashness and over-caution, we are 
not surprised to find opposite opinions illustrated in 
various proverbs. The rival views of marriage are 
seen in the following:— ° 

‘** God never sends mouths but he sends meat.” 

** Many children and little bread is painful pleasure.” 

** Love is as warm among cottagers as courtiers.” 
** When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window.” 


There are several proverbs that clash with each 
other as to the advantage or disadvantage of doing 
one thing only at a time, as— 

** It’s good to have two strings to our bow.” 


** Put not all your eggs in one basket.” 
‘* The mouse that has but one hole is easily taken.” 


These are answered by— 


** Who hunts two hares, leaves one and loses the other.” 
** Many irons in the fire, some may cool.” 
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The view that ‘“‘One hand’s enough in a purse,” 
and ‘Too niany cooks spoil the broth,” finds its 
antidote in ‘‘ Themore the merrier,” ‘‘ Many hands 
make light work,” and ‘‘ Two eyes are better than 
one.” One man will say, ‘Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves,” while 
another will answer him, ‘‘ Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 


‘* Patience is a plaister for all sores.” 

‘* What is the use of patience, if we cannot find it when we 
want it?” 

‘“* The tongue breaketh bone, theugh itself hath none.”’ 

‘* Hard words break no bone.” 

‘* A civil denial is better than a rude grant.” 

‘* Money is welcome, though it comes in a dirty ciout.” 

** Conversation teaches more than meditation.” 

‘¢ Think much, speak little, and write less.” 

‘*¢ Custom is the plague of wise men and the idol of fools.” 

‘* As good be out of the world as out of the fashion.” 

‘¢ Tf you would have your business done, go yourself ; if not, 
send another. 

‘¢ The man who is his own lawyer has a fool for his client.” 


Something might be said on both sides of these 
questions, but the unchristian ‘‘ Pay him home in 
his own coin” is self-condemned, and we are glad, 
for the sake of humanity, that we can oppose to it 
‘Forgive and forget.” Other instances might be 
added, but we have given sufficient to show that the 
wisdom of the many is very apt at times to give an 
uncertain sound, and leave us in doubt as to which 
of two contraries is the right. — 
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XXV.—WARWICK—GUY’S CLIFF—KENILWORTII—LEAMINGTON 


REAT is the contrast between the town of Droit- 
wich and the town and castle of Warwick, in 
which, taking a cut across the country, we next find 
ourselves. Warwick! how the name gathers armed 
hosts and princely chieftains, waving banners, gleam- 
ing swords, and the thunder and the shock of battle, 
all around us! What memories of lofty ambition 
are here, what romance of chivalry, what feudal 
grandeur, what royal state! It was our privilege 
a year or two since to visit it. Wo then wrote— 
The Castle stands alone in its almost perfect pre- 
servation and beauty, being not, like Dudley, the 
fleshless skeleton, but the living monument, of the 
past. We enter the gateway, and advance by a 
winding path cut through the solid rock, and over- 
hung by stately trees, shrubs, ivy, and lichens. The 
‘‘cloud-capped towers” and fortifications of the 
castle presently burst upon our view—massive but 
comely, venerable with age, yet fair almost with 
the freshness of youth. All about are fine grounds, 
with magnificent trees—majestic, tall, far-stretching 
eedars of Lebanon and stately oaks—lawns, and 
shrubberies; and, in the ‘winter garden,” that 
noble relic—one of the most perfect remains of 
antiquity—the celebrated Warwick Vase. Passing 
on, we reach the courtyard, and the castle itself 
stands before us, a stately edifice, which it is impos- 
sible to look upon without interest and admiration. 
Founded more than a thousand years since, fortified, 
occupied, and extended age after age, it exhibits the 
architecture of different and distant periods. And 





within its walls, as we presently find, are collected 
treasures with which few royal palaces can vie in their 
abundance. The great Hall, where a thousand guests 
might be entertained, and which has doubtless oft 
resounded with the boisterous hospitality of the middle 
ages—for the “ King-maker” kept ‘open house” 
wherever he resided,—floored as it is with polished 
red and white marble, wainscoted with ancient oak, 
and emblazoned with ancestral coronets and shields, 
is glorious with the trophies of battle and the chase, 
and with armour and weapons of war. Gothic 
windows, situated in deep recesses, afford the most 
lovely landscapes, amid which, far below the spec- 
tator, flows the classic Avon, here crossed by a 
ruined bridge overgrown with shrubs and mosses,— 
falling in a soft cascade, gently washing the castle 
walls, and winding on amid green fields sprinkled 
with sheep and cattle, while pleasant groves, dark 
woods, and distant hills fill up and adorn the view. 
The Hall and other State Rooms form a princely 
range of apartments, whose walls are covered with 
famous pictures by all the old masters, priceless 
gems of art, and which are filled with rich and 
antique furniture, noble statuary, carvings in wood 
and stone, mosaics, bronzes, busts, groups, models— 
old, curious, costly cabinets—tables of precious stone 
and marble—buhl, marqueterie, crystals, enamels— 
collected from all parts of the world, and accumulated 
age after age in this stronghold by its lordly pos- 
sessors; and not jumbled or thrown promiscuously 
together, but all tastefully and chronologically at 
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ranged. Peculiarly interesting is the ‘‘ Kenilworth 
Buffet,” a magnificent specimen of carved work, 
made from an oak grown on the Kenilworth estate, 
and doubtless standing at the time of Elizabeth’s 
visit to Leicester, which represents her Majesty’s 
grand Progress to Kenilworth in 1575, is said to be 
worth £15,000, was displayed in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and was presented to the present Earl by the 
county on the occasion of his marriage. Specially 
worthy of notice, too, is an exquisite oak carving 
representing the ‘‘ Battle of the Amazons,” and also 
a Grecian Sarcophagus. And when, satiated with 
all these treasures, the visitor looks out from the 
windows, at each he sees different parts of the 
grounds and the landscape, and sometimes again 
those magnificent cedars, which are perhaps the 
greatest glory of all. Mrs. Stowe writes of them in 
her ‘‘ Sunny Memories ”:—‘ They are the very imper- 
sonation of kingly majesty, and are fitted to grace 
the old feudal stronghold of Warwick the king- 
maker. These trees, standing as they do amid 
magnificent sweeps and undulations of lawn, throw- 
ing out their mighty arms with such majestic breadth 
and freedom of outline, are themselves a living, 
growing, historical epic. Their seed was brought from 
the Holy Land in the old days of the Crusades, and 
a hundred legends might be made up of the time, 
date, and occasion of their planting.” Should the 
visitor descend and walk forth into the air, he be- 
holds once more the towering battlements of the 
castle, or, looking down, sees where lie the dark and 
terrible dungeons which of old held prisoners ‘in 
durance vile.” If he climb to the battlements, he 
views a far-stretching and beautiful landscape at his 
feet, and—dwindling into miniature before him— 
old and new towns and villages, and in the distance 
the Shropshire Hills. 

Let the visitor sit down here with his pocket 
“Shakespeare,” and read and dream in the balmy air! 
Let him think how often the great poet must have 
walked, and wandered, and meditated amid the sur- 
rounding scenes; how, especially, he must have loved 
the castle and its grounds! Who remembers not 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Warwick,” and his dying speech ?— 

‘* Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whose shade the rampant lion slept ; 

Whose top branch overpeered Jove’s spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from winter’s powerful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimm’d with death’s black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun 

To search the secret treasons of the world ; 

The wrinkles in my brow now filled with blood 

Were likened oft to kingly sepulchres ; 

For who lived king but I could dig his grave ? 

And who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo, now my glory smeared in dust and blood ! 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had 

Even now forsake me ; and of all my lands, 

Is nothing left me but my body’s length ! 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And live we how we can, yet dic we must.” 


But the glory of “‘ the great commanding Richard” 
—the last of the old barons—pales before that of 
Guy, his ancestor, whose sword—seven feet long 
and about twenty pounds’ weight—together with 
his shield, helmet, breastplate, walking-stick, tilt- 
ing-pole, flesh-fork, and porridge-pot, all of pro- 
portionate size (the porridge-pot holding more than 
a hundred gallons), are still to be seen at the porter’s 
lodge of the castle. We need not dwell on his 
exploits. With the renown and gallantry of a 
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chivalrous warrior, he wooed Phillis, daughter of 
Rohand, first Earl of Warwick—to win her favour 
sought fresh encounters as the champion of distressed 
innocence and the foe of the wrong-doer—made her 
his bride, and by-and-by succeeded to the title and 
estate. He seems afterwards to have been smitten 
with remorse at the thought of the many brave 
knights he had slain; to have forsaken the castle, 
wandered about as a penitent and a pilgrim, and at 
length, returning to this neighbourhood, to have 
taken up his dwelling at what is now called Guy’s 
Cliff, whence he used to repair daily hither for a 
share of the alms piously given by his sorrowing 
spouse to the needy, receiving the same, as a 
stranger, from her own hands. We shall presently 
pay the scene of his retirement a visit. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to remember that War- 
wick Castle is still inhabited by. the collateral de- 
scendants of a family which has dwelt in it for 
centuries. ‘The family,’’ says Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
who visited the castle in the time of the late earl, 
‘‘has thrice died out in the direct line, and been 
obliged to resuscitate through collateral branches.” 
There seems little probability of a recurrence of this, 
the present earl having several sons. But the family 
motto— Vix ea nostra voco, ‘*1 scarcely call these things 
my own”—recognises the uncertainty of earthly 
things. 


Hardly was the ink dry with which these lines 
were written, when a calamity occurred that was felt 
by the whole nation. On the morning of Sunday, 
December 3, 1871, it was known throughout the land 
that Warwick Castle was on fire! Soon after midnight 
the great alarm bell of the castle, which had not been 
sounded before within the memory of man, aroused 
all Warwick to learn that the famous Midland 
stronghold was in flames. The fire-brigade was soon at 
the castle; messages were dispatched to Leamington, 
Coventry, Birmingham, and Hanley; and thousands 
hurried to the scene. The origin of the fire seemed 
unknown. ‘Two of the servants had been wakened 
from their sleep by a crackling noise, and rising, saw 
Lady Warwick’s dressing-room on fire. Instantly 
summoning the whole household, they hastened to 
ring the alarm bell. It was remembered that two of 
the earl’s children—Lady Eva, aged eleven, and 
Sydney Robert Greville, aged five—were sleeping in 
the countess’s apartments (Lord and Lady Warwick, 
with other members of the family, being from home). 
The smoke was already ascending the staircase 
leading to their bedroom, but the house steward, 
at the peril of his life, ran to the chamber, brought 
the children out, and carried them away in their 
night dresses to a place of safety. Unhappily the 
water had been turned off from the town mains, 
and on these the castle was dependent; and though 
turned on as soon as possible after the alarm was 
given, the fire had advanced from room to room, and 
the entire east wing was now one mass of flame. 
And then the great Baronial Hall was seized by the 
flames, which, spreading along its splendid Gothic 
and elaborately-carved oak roof, burst out at the 
windows, and forced the doors. ‘The spectacle 
from Warwick Bridge—whence a fine view of the 
castle may always be had—was at this time most im- 





posing; as also was that from the roof of the castle— 
whither some had mounted—into the fiery gulf, the 
Baronial Hall beneath, as 

‘*The melted lead poured down like rain,” 
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and the heavy beams ever and anon fell crashing; 
while the working of the fire-engines, the gush and 
drip of the water, the cracking of slate, plaster, and 
furniture, the shouts and cries of the firemen and the 
people, were heard all around. The firemen, break- 
ing away the window-places, made room for passing 
out the costly furniture, paintings, tapestries, etc., 
which many within were wrenching away from the 
walls, and tearing down in hot haste, irreparably 
damaging many a costly heirloom, and bringing 
many ponderous articles with a crash to the ground. 
As pictures, knightly armour, busts, mirrors, 
cabinets, books, and other valuables were brought 
out, they were piled up in the quadrangle, or re- 
moved to the County Hall for greater security. Soon, 
after some moments of breathless expectancy—for 
this crowning catastrophe was foreseen and awaited 
—the roof fell in with a terrible crash, and dense 
clouds of black smoke, and volumes of fire and 
sparks, flew up into the heavens! But now at last 
the efforts of the firemen began to tell on the flames, 
and it seemed as if some portions of the castle might 
besaved. The fire was prevented from spreading to 
the State Apartments; by slow degrees it was sub- 
dued, and about noon it might be said to be ex- 
tinguished. The damage was roughly estimated at 
a hundred thousand pounds. But many losses were 
utterly irreparable. 

By the courtesy of the Mayor of Warwick (Dr. 
Tibbits), and Lord Warwick’s respected agent 
(Captain Fosbery, an old Crimean officer), we were 
enabled a few days after to view the castle. Alas! 
it could no longer be called ‘‘ the finest monument of 
ancient and chivalrous splendour that remains un- 
injured.” Yet, happily, the very oldest parts—the 
vaulted basements, Ceesar’s Tower, Guy’s Tower, the 
outer walls, and the river front—had escaped 
damage; the west wing, containing the chapel, 
armoury, and state rooms, was also intact. But 
the Baronial Hall, with most of its contents, was 
destroyed, and the marble floor much damaged ; the 
large dining-room was laid waste; the breakfast- 
room was a ruin, together with Lord Warwick’s 
sitting-room, the adjacent staircase, and the library 
(many old and valuable books in which were lost, 
though a portion were rescued); Lady Warwick’s 
boudoir was much injured, many other rooms were 
totally devastated. The ‘‘ Kenilworth Buffet” and 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Amazons” were saved; as was 
also the famous jewelled table. We stood in the 
great Hall, now open to the sky; the wind blew 
freely through it, and the rain poured in; we looked 
out from the once superb central window on the 
ruined bridge and the falling waters, having at our 
elbow the broken bust of Hercules—the Sarcophagus 
was gone—while at our feet lay the remains of the 
great gaselier which had so recently hung, as many 
will remember, from the central shield so richly 
embossed on the Gothic ceiling. We passed from 
room to room. ‘The charred beams, the broken 
floors, the shattered windows, the blackened walls,— 
the once green lawn outside, now all grimy, satu- 
rated, and trodden down,—were grievous tosee. The 
State Apartments, whose walls once glowed with 
matchless treasures of art, stripped of their furniture, 
and deluged with water, which did scarcely less 
damage than the fire, presented a melancholy 
spectacle. The visitors’ book—an invaluable collec- 
tion of autographs—was burnt in the fire. Strange 
to say, the ivy round the east wing was uninjured. 





The sympathy felt for Lord Warwick in his irre- 
parable loss, the high respect and regard entertained 
for him, and a conviction that the calamity was a loss 
to the whole world (to whom the castle and its trea- 
sures had almost seemed to belong), scon led to a 
proposition for a National Subscription to restore as 
far as it was possible the damage. A Fund was ac- 
cordingly opened, and as we write is about to be 
closed, between twenty and thirty thousand pounds 
having been collected. The work of restoration, 
which is expected to occupy at least two years, is now 
being proceeded with. It is intended that the re- 
stored structure shall be in all respects a faithful 
reproduction of the original building, and even the 
internal decorations of the rooms will be carefully 
restored. 


The fine old town of Warwick is said to have been 
founded about the time of our Saviour’s birth. It was 
ravaged by northern marauders, and lay in ruins 
till re-built by Caractacus; was again and again de- 
solated and destroyed, and in 1694 almost reduced to 
ashes by a great fire. Yet it is full of the memories 
of the past, which we find still sustained in a very 
lively manner by its annual May fair, in which all 
the famous characters associated with the town are 
represented in procession. We walk about it with 
great delight,—looking at its Elizabethan houses,— 
visiting the collegiate church of St. Mary, and the 
magnificent tomb there of Thomas Beauchamp, that 
of Richard Beauchamp in the Beauchamp Chapel 
(the most costly and beautiful in the kingdom after 
Henry vu’s at Westminster), and the tombs of Leices- 
ter and his brother Ambrose Dudley, ‘the good 
Earl of Warwick,”—lingering among the ‘ knightly 
brasses of the graves,’”’—and descending into the 
vaults. Inthe chapter house is the tomb of Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, ‘‘ servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
counsellor to King James, and friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney.” In the crypt we saw a specimen of the 
ancient ‘‘ cucking stool,” a relic of the manners of 
days gone by. 

‘We went over the famous Leicester Hospital, 
founded three hundred years ago as an almshouse for 
a *‘ Master”’ and twelve “ Brethren,” tenants or re- 
tainers of Earl Leicester or of his heirs, residing in 
the counties of Warwick or Gloucester, and also, 
secondarily, for soldiers of the army belonging to 
certain towns and villages named in the act of incor- 
poration. It is one of the few buildings that escaped 
the great fire of 1694, and one of the finest and 
most beautiful specimens of the ‘half-timber’”’ style 
of architecture which the whole county can boast, and 
carries us back, as it were bodily, to the days of 
‘‘auld lang syne.’ Thomas Cartwright, the cele- 
brated Puritan Reformer, was its first master. By 
Act of Parliament in 1813, the number of brethren 
was increased to twenty-two. The hospital has an 
annual income of more than £2,000. Each of the 
brethren has an allowance of £80 a year, with the 
privileges of the institution, and wears a silver badge 
bearing Lord Leicester’s crest. But we will refer our 
readers to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s most interesting 
book, ‘‘ Our Old Home,” for a full and very admirable 
description of this ancient hospital. 

In Warwick the ‘‘ Knights of the Round Table” 
assembled, and many a royal personage has visited it, 
from Gutheline to Victoria. It has four churches and 
several Dissenters’ chapels. The ancient church of St. 
Michael, which has been used as a blacksmith’s shop, 
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is about to be restored as a testimonial to the Rev. J. 
Boudier, now resigning St. Mary’s, after sixty years’ 
service as vicar. ‘The ‘‘College School,” an ancient 
foundation, is well attended. The Museum of the 
Warwickshire Natural History and Archeological 
Society is situated in the market-place, and deserves 
a visit ; few county museums have such an in i 
and well-arranged collection of fossils. Warwick has 
a Free Library. It returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. The population, which in 1861 was 10,589, 
in 1871 was 11,001. 

Washington Irving tells of two travellers betting 
that each would name the finest drive in England. 
One mentioned the road from Warwick to Coventry, 
the other that from Coventry to Warwick. And 
Mrs. Stowe, in her ‘‘Sunny Memories,” says, ‘‘ the 
whole road from Stafford to Warwick, and on to 
Coventry, answers more to my ideas of Old England 
than anything I have seen; it is considered one of 
the most beautiful parts of the kingdom. It has 
quaint old houses, and a certain air of rural pic- 
turesque quiet, which is very charming.” 


A short walk on this famous road brings us to 
Guy’s Cliff, ‘‘ where an ordinary fancy,” says Fuller, 
‘‘may find both a Helicon and a Parnassus;” and 
which Leland describes as ‘‘the abode of pleasure, 
delightful to the muses; with natural cavities in the 
rocks, small but shady groves, clear and crystal 
streams, flowery meadows, mossy caves, a gentle 
murmuring river (the Avon) running among the 
rocks, and, to crown all, solitude and quiet.” And 
many besides have praised it, many a painter 
sketched it. It is indeed an enchanting scene, meet 
for the home of a poet, and so associated with ancient 
romance that we seem in a delicious dream. We 
wander through and about the avenue of lofty 
firs, the lovely gardens and rich plantations, the 
rocks and the cells in them, once the abode of hermits, 
above all, Guy’s own cell, and the mossy well from 
which Guy was accustomed todrink. Then there are 
the cliff walks, with the rich landscapes they open to 
the view; and here are the green meadows, dotted 
with fine old trees and sprinkled with cattle and 
sheep, while the silvery Avon rolls between; and, 
beyond, the waters of a picturesque mill, older than 
the Conquest, are seen splashing over the revolving 
wheels, while a rural bridge in the foreground and 
cottages near complete the lovely picture. At another 
point a cross commemorates the execution of Piers 
Gaveston, and lends a tragic interest to the view, 
while yonder we perceive the town of Warwick with 
the lofty battlements of its castle, the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, and the spire of St. Nicholas. The 
ancient chapel, with its mutilated and battered statue 
of the renowned Guy (whose very shadow would have 
made the mutilators of his effigy tremble like an 
aspen); and, last of all, the stately and beautiful 
mansion (so fitly inhabited by a Percy), its elegant 
apartments, window views, paintings,* and sculp- 
tures, will be ever remembered by the visitor. 

If for united grandeur, majesty, antiquity, and 
beauty, Warwick Castle stood unsurpassed, Guy’s 
Cliff is unrivalled in romantic and legendary interest. 
We should much like to see it by moonlight, for 








* Among the paintings are some of a very remarkable character; but 
specially noteworthy are those from the brush of the noble Great- 
heed, son of a former owner of Guy’s Cliff, whose history is romanti- 
cally associated with that of Napoleon Bonaparte, under favour of whom 
he was permitted to traverse the continent in the pursuit of art while 
France was at war with Great Britain. 





then it must be most charming. As it is, we linger 
and linger, and by-and-by return to Guy’s Cell 
and inspect it more narrowly. Here, 7 seems, Guy 
closed his life, sustained in his last days by the 
alms he received from his countess, t. whom in his 
final moments he made himself known by a ring 
which he sent her, and which brought her imme- 
diately to his dying coweh, whence she in a few 
days followed him to the tomb. A rude and partly 
obliterated inscription im the Mercian dialect of 
Anglo-Saxon, was discovered early in the present 
century, by Mr. Daniel Lysons, high up on the walls 
of this cell, and has lately been examined and inter- 
preted by Mr. R. C. Ellison. It appears to have been 
made by Guy himself. ‘Cast ovr, THov Curisr, 
THIS BURTHEN !’’ is the reading. The mystic writing 
so long buried in darkness seems surrounded by a 
halo in the pale gleam of which we fancy we 
behold the knightly penitent pouring forth his soul 
in earnest longings after pardon. 


In sublime contrast to the romantic beauty of Guy’s 
Cliff and’ the royal grandeur of Warwick,—in ruin 
and hoary desolation,—net far away stands the lofty 
pile of Kenilworth, silent, forsaken; and yet more 
glorious in its ruin than in all the splendour of its 
prime!’ Haunted evermore by the shadowy forms of 
the past, which the genius of Scott keeps spell bound 
within its walls,—its court-yards yet echoing in 
Fancy’s ear to the sound of the trump, its halls yet 
thronged with royal and princely guests,—it attracts 
visitors from every land, who tread its circuits with 
eager curiosity and wonder. We approach reve- 
rently its crumbling walls, and passing within the 
gate-house roam hither and thither, from tower to 
tower, from hall to hall, through pleasaunce, and 
garden, and tilt-yard, now peeping into some long 
deserted apartment, now sitting down on some grassy 
knoll, while birds sing amongst the thick grown ivy, 
and deepen, as it seems, the solitude. Seven hun- 
dred years ago its walls began to rise; four hundred 
years it grew in state and grandeur, while it sheltered 
and entertained kings and princes, knights and 
dames, armed retainers and busy domestics; was 
besieged, was blockaded, and capitulated; reached 
the height of its glory under Leicester, and opened 
its gates to Elizabeth and her splendid retinue. 

The state visit of Elizabeth will be remembered by 
many of our readers, being the most memorable inci- 
dent in the history of Kenilworth. Her Majesty was at- 
tended by thirty-one barons, her ladies, and four hun- 
dred servants, all of whom were lodged in the castle. 
Here the Queen and her followers were entertained 
for seventeen days, at an estimated expense of one 
thousand pounds a day. The waiters on the Court, 
as well as the gentlemen of the barons, were all 
clothed in scarlet ; ten oxen were slaughtered every 
morning, and sixteen hogsheads of wine and forty 
hogsheads of beer were consumed daily. The event 
is commemorated in Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Princelye Pleasures 
at Kenelworth Castle,” and in a very rare and inte- 
resting “Letter” of Robert Lanecham, “ Clark of the 
Councel Chamber Door, and also Keeper of the 
same.” 

“ Surrounded on the south-east and west by 2 
broad belt of water (which could also be carried 
round the north), guarded at every point by towers 
of defence, comprising, within two ample courts, a 
large garden, and a tilt-yard surrounded with splen- 
did galleries for the accommodation of spectators,” 
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having its manors, parks, and chase, containing a 
space of nearly twenty miles, including eight hundred 
acres of woods, so great was the magnificence of 
Kenilworth, that it was acknowledged to be ‘the 
noblest mansion in England,” one “the like (of 
which), for strength, and state, and pleasure, was not 
to be found within the realm.” And then began its 
decay. In the Civil Wars it was occupied by the Parlia- 
mentary forces ; it was given by Cromwell to some of 
his officers, who dismantled the castle, sold such of its 
materials as could be removed for what they would 
bring, cut down the woods, destroyed the park and 
chase, and divided the land into farms. But its glory 
has been greater in its ruin than in the time of its 
strength and grandeur. Wherever our literature is 
known, 7¢ isalso known. Yet ‘‘ the mossy ruins of 
the castle,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘only serve to 
show what their splendour once was, and to impress 
on the musing visitor the transitory value of human 
possessions, and the happiness of those who enjoy a 
humble lot in virtuous contentment.” Kenilworth 
Castle is now the property of the Earl of Clarendon ; 
and it and the grounds are open to visitors every 
day (except Sunday) from eight to eight. 

The remains of the ancient priory of Kenilworth 
stand near the parish church. The village is long 
and straggling. About a mile distant is Stone- 
leigh, with its church, park, and abbey, and the 
neighbourhood affords many delightful rambles. 

We take train, and in a few minutes are in 
Leamington. Whatachange! The Past is gone! 
But lately we stood by the grey and solitary ruin,— 
now we stand amid luxurious mansions, shops, 
squares, circuses, crescents, terraces, parades, inter- 
spersed with churches, chapels, hotels, baths, pump- 
rooms, assembly-rooms, halls, gardens, walks, and 
drives, all thronged with residents and visitors. This 
is the place which Hawthorne (its best delineator) 
says is ‘‘ always in flower, and serves as a home for 
the homeless all the year round ;” and of which he 
further observes that, ‘‘ whether in street or suburb, 
Leamington may be fairly called beautiful, and at 
some points magnificent.” (Hawthorne himself lived 
at 10, Lansdowne-circus.) The streets, which are 
broad and straight, are lined with linden and syca- 
more trees ; numerous carriages and equestrians fill 
the roads; red-coated horsemen, followed by packs 
of sporting dogs, pass along while we gaze; boats 
move about upon the rivers Leam and Avon; cricket 


and archery are going on hard by ; and music fills | 
The modern is here closely | 


and floats upon the air. 
contrasted with the ancient, the new with the old. 
Leamington—formerly but an appanage to the rich 
priory of Kenilworth, and thence in olden time called 
“Leamington Priory ’’—derives its name from the 
River Leam, and owes its wealth and prosperity to 
its mineral springs, which it fitly commemorated in a 
public garden, laid out and named in honour of Dr. 
Jephson, who made known the virtues of its waters. 
These, indeed, were known as far back as the six- 
teenth century, yet less than a hundred years since 
it was but a cluster of thatched cottages, two public- 
houses, a church, and a water-mill. The principal 


spring, which appears to have been lost sight of, was 
then re-discovered by one Satchwell, a shoemaker, 
and he, and Abbots, an innkeeper, aided each other 
in establishing baths, which brought visitors to the 
place, who were followed by others, and these again 
by more, and fresh springs being discovered and 
made known, the population continued to increase 








and has gone on increasing. There are but one or 
two huts left to represent the ‘tiny wattled hamlet.” 
And Leamington is now well described as ‘“‘a large 
and handsome town, proverbial for being better 
paved and lighted, cleaner and better regulated, and, 
in a word, more complete in all that constitutes the 
charm of civilised life, than any other town of its size 
and character in Great Britain.” The soil is dry and 
absorbent, the air mild and equable, and the rate of 
mortality low. It has one of the handsomest parish 
churches in the kingdom, besides four or five others, 
and about a dozen Dissenters’ chapels; it abounds 
with religious, educational, and charitable institu- 
tions, has a college and a free library, and 
‘‘ beautiful walks and drives, redolent with flowers, 
planted with trees,” sprinkled with elegant villas, 
‘‘and provided with seats for the wayfarer at 
convenient distances, lead the traveller on to scenes 
of rural beauty, the shrines of the poet, or the 
footprints of the old Roman settlers.” The popu- 
lation, which in 1861 was 18,768, in 1871 was 22,730; 
the number of inhabited houses, which in the former 
year was 3,441, in the latter was 4,325. 





THE OLD PUMP. 


Ir was an old pump. I, with my grey hairs, could 
not remember its being put there, and I have heard 
my mother say the same; but then she was not born 
in the village; yet she married early, and I was the 
youngest child, so that showed it to be a very old 
pump. It wasn’t like the marble fountains you see 
in market towns, with marble backs and benevolent- 
looking lions’ heads with open mouths ready to pour 
out abundance of water with the slightest trouble. 
Nor was it one of those smart dapper-looking iror 
pillars that have come out of late years; at tho 
time it was set up, fountains and iron pillars had not 
been brought into fashion. Its wooden sides were 
cracked, the Jead work was curling up at the corners 
like the dog’s-ears of a book, the spout was so worn 
that the water, unless at full force, ran down the 
front instead of into the bucket, and so the date, 
placed below it, had gradually been washed away. 
It was continually getting out of repair; the only 
part of it that looked in good health was the handle, 
and that was as bright as silver with constant use. 
The parish got tired of mending it, and said it must 
come down, it was such a very old pump. They said 
this—I mean the parish officers—every time they met 
to consider the rates. There was scarce ever a meet- 
ing without such an item as this in the accounts: ‘To 
John Williams, for painting of the pump,” or “To 
John Williams, for mending sucker of pump,” or 
in mere general terms, thus: ‘ To altering and re- 
pairing of pump.” They declared every time, ‘they 
were sick of the pump,” and one said he would see 
about a new one, and another said he would speak 
to a friend in L for estimates of prices, and all 
agreed while talking of it that it should come down. 

Poor old pump! I didn’t expect to see it again 
when I left home to live in London, and I nodded a 
friendly good-by as I passed it, for I had a sort of 
feeling for it. Many a game had I enjoyed around 
it of ‘‘catch who can;” we generally made it the 
starting-post for races ; it was in the evening, too, a 
very favourite lounging spot for those whose work 
was over, and when my father wanted our boy Tim, 
and he couldn’t be found, I always knew where to 
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have him hearing the news of the day (whose seeds 
were carried, whose hay was down, how the corn 
promised, and so on) from the worthies round the 
old pump. 

When I came back after many years’ absence, 
after other inquiries I asked, ‘‘And how’s the old 
pump?” ‘Coming down this week,” was the 
answer. I laughed, and asked how it had managed 
to last so long. Nobody could tell ; but Squire Win- 
gate was coming to live at the Hall, and the village 
was being brushed and brightened up in honour of 
him, and of course among other things the pump 
would now surely be attended to. 

There were numerous workmen at the Hall, and 
the fate of my old friend was now surely signed and 
sealed. But they were not workmen who did twenty- 
four hours’ work in twelve, like your job workmen ; 
they did things in a regular way, like philosophers 
—worked a little and thought about it, or about 
something else; and, from old habit, met round the 
pump to talk over the business, when it would have 
been nearer completion if they had been at the Hall. 
However, the squire had desired his steward to 
employ the people of the place (which had been the 
home of his childhood), and if no one else (except 
themselves) was benefited, the pump certainly was, 
as we shall see. 

News came that the squire would arrive next day. 
There was a great stir—the steward scolded, the 
men grew puzzled, things were barely finished and 
cleared away. As to the village, there were several 
important things yet to be done. The sign of 
the village inn was to have been changed from 
the ‘“‘ Rose and Crown” to the ‘“‘ Wingate Arms;” 
some gravel was to have been laid down in the road 
before the church, etc., etc. Alas! there was no 
time now, neither for them nor for the pump. 

All the flowers that could be mustered were made 
into garlands and posies to ornament the place, and 
give the squire an honourable reception. It seemed 
almost like a mockery, I thought, when they placed 
a wreath of roses on the top of the old pump; but 
they did it, and it was almost comical to see its wizen 
old form standing so dismally upright, with its long 
arm stretched out, wearing a chaplet fit for a bride. 

Squire Wingate was pleased with his reception. 
He had spent many years in India, and wished to 
close his life among his own people. He strolled 
through the village, accompanied by his steward, 
who apologised for all that had not been done. When 
he came to the pump, he was told that an iron one 
was ordered, but there had been no time to put 
it up. 

‘* What! take down the old pump?” said the 
squire; ‘‘not for the world. It was in the little 
pools it made that I used to swim nutshells, when I 
was a little one; and I remember to this day how 
pleased my nurse was when I could reach the pump- 
handle.”’ 

‘‘Then you will have it remain as it is?” asked 
the steward. 

‘‘ Yes, certainly, certainly,” said the squire, going 
up and examining it. ‘Do you see this cut in the 
lead? I did it just before I left home last time.” 
Then he looked at it all round. The cracks were 
wider, the spout more worn; ‘“ but on the whole it’s 
not so much changed as I am,” said the squire. 

And very shortly it was so thoroughly and care- 
fully repaired, that while it was made sound it was 
not changed much in appearance, and there was a 
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railing added to the bench behind it to preserve it 
from being leant against. 

Reader, are you tired of our old pump? Well, but 
you must hear the moral. 

How was it that through so many dangers and 
infirmities it lived to see such honour and prosperity ? 
There were two reasons. One was, it stood on an 
excellent unfailing spring ; the other, that though it 
was shabby enough outside, and the sucker did some- 
times want looking to, yet on the whole it was a 
steady good worker, and however it got abused at 
vestry meetings, those who came with their buckets 
to it always went away satisfied. 

Now, you may depend on it, though you may often 
meet with contempt and be reminded unpleasantly of 
your deficiencies, yet if you are planted on a good 
spring, and always willing and ready to prove it by 
what you do, you will live down contempt and come 
to honour at last. 

If the spring had failed, or become unwholesome, 
or if the works of the old pump had failed, and its 
handle had swung backwards and forwards with- 
out bringing water, do you think it would have 
lived through so many hair-breadth escapes? No. 
Mind this, then. Let your principle be right, and 


your practice earnest and’ steady, and you may hold 
your ground. As for me, I confess I always feel 
much encouraged as I pass by our old pump. 





STRUGGLING SHOPS. 


WHETHER it be true or not that we English are a 
nation of shopkeepers, it is indisputable that the 
shopkeeping instinct characterises an immense pro- 
portion of our population. Nothing shows this more 
plainly than the existence in all available secondary 
localities of our cities and towns of the struggling 
shop—the shop that wants to do business but cannot 
—which makes desperate attempts, in every prac- 
ticable way, to emerge from obscurity into notoriety, 
but is doomed to remain obscure and unregarded in 
spite of all its efforts. It is so common for clever 
and enterprising traders to make their way upwards 
to wealth, to social position, to civic dignities, and 
even to knightly honours, by means of their shops, 
that one can hardly wonder when simple people come 
to the conclusion that a shop is nothing less than a 
mine of wealth—a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, in 
which money is to be gathered for the mere trouble 
of stooping to pick it up. That multitudes do so think 
is clear from the eagerness with which they come 
forward to seize the first chance which offers to them 
to take rank as shopkeepers—very often without 
having an eye to any particular business, and what 
is worse, without possessing the capital necessary for 
a start. That such persons fail by thousands, and 
become, after a brief experiment, much more eager 
to get out of the shop than ever they were to get 
into it, has no appreciable effect upon others. The 
ranks of the defeated and retreating are always filled 
up by new adventurers, each more rash and sanguine 
than the last—more confident of final success. 

The locale of the struggling shop has certain, though 
very varying, characteristics, easily recognisable by 
the business man of observation. It is not in those 
crowded thoroughfares which form the main arteries 
of circulation; it is not in the trim promenades of 
the fashionable loungers; or in those convenient 
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short cuts uniting populous and frequented districts. 
It is rather in the back street, the narrow cul-de-sac, 
or blind alley—the dusty side-road leading away out 
of town—the stagnant dead-alive causeways that 
radiate from the grand highway, but lead to nowhere 
particular, unless it be, after a sudden turning, back 
to the highway again. In London there are hundreds 
of miles of such localities, which are for the most 
part utterly unknown to fame, being not at all fre- 
quented by the general population, and rarely visited 
save by the local denizens. 

The aspect of the struggling shop, vegetating in 
these comparatively unknown lands, is not particu- 
larly encouraging, as it does not present many attrac- 
tions to the passing pedestrian. The contents are for 
the most part of a very mixed description—so various 
at times that it would puzzle any one to tell to what 
class of traders the owners belonged. The first stage 
of the struggle not uncommonly begins by the exhi- 
bition of a portion of the household sticks and pro- 
perties—the pots and pans, the hardware, the few 
books, prints, and trifling etceteras of the owner or 
shopkeeper, who, in default of capital to purchase 
stock with, will sacrifice his own household gods for 
the sake of setting the ball a-rolling. Such begin- 
nings as these, if they prosper at all, usually resolve 
themselves into second-hand furniture stores; but 
such success is rare indeed, the adventurer finding, 
after a trial of longer or shorter duration, that the 
shop is eating its own head off, and that it will 
assuredly devour him as well, unless he can manage 
to shake himself free of it. 

A very prominent class of strugglers are the trash 
shops, as they are called, where the broadsheet of 
literature flies its flag at the rate of a penny the 
. square yard. Here you may stiil meet with the old 
chap-books, with their gaudy, flaming pictures of 
dreadful gory scenes—acts of assassins and bandits— 
ghostly and goblin terrors, heightened by splashes 
of fiery reds intermingled with vivid greens and 
blues—dream books, fortune-telling books, manuals 
of necromancy, murder books, books of storm and 
tempest, of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions— 
books about the learned pig, the sea-serpent, the 
gorilla and his wife—or the true and particular his- 
tory of the elopement of the marquis’s daughter with 
the handsome groom. This sort of shop is the arena 
in which has to be fought the modern battle of the 
books-—the battle, that is, between the publishers of 
wholesome and instructive reading and those who 
find their market in ministering to the morbid and 
depraved appetites of the vicious or theimpure. But 
the trash literature, whatever may be its description, 
good or bad, the best or the worst, or both sorts com- 
bined, will not suffice to keep the shop of the slums 
or the blind alley upon its legs. It would collapse 
in a month if it relied on these alone; so it deals in 
sweetstuffs—in bull’s-eyes, lollipops, peppermint, 
hardbake, and every species of sugar-work exchange- 
able for coppers; or it takes out a licence to sell 
tobacco, and exhibits in its window samples of 
returns, and shag, and bird’s-eye, and canister, and 
Orinoko, along with a plentiful scattering of short 
pipes, and perhaps it challenges the passer-by with 
the stalwart frame of a wooden Highlander in the act 
of regaling his nose with a pinch of high-dried; or 
it starts in the lemonade and ginger-pop line, and 
parades a long array of the stone bottlekins which 
are the teetotallers’ delight, and in the hot days of 
summer stands them in a tub of water mounted on a 
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washing-stool outside the door, mingling with them a 
few soda-waters, and perhaps a lump or two of ice, 
whose coolness tends to mitigate the sultry odours of 
the neighbourhood. Or the shop has marine pro- 
pensities, and deals in whelks, the popular substitute 
for oysters, in periwinkles, in red herrings and golden 
bloaters, in fried dabs and flounders and miniature 
soles; which delectables do not accord very well with 
the literature, so that we find the broadsheet rele- 
gated to a back shelf, or pilloried in a sort of wire 
trap suspended in the doorway. 

Now and then, in a flagged court, which is nota 
cul-de-sac, one comes upon an omnium-gatherum shop, 
aiming to become something higher. The proprietor 
has plenty of room, and, like a bold general, will 
attack the public both in front and flank, pushing 
his outworks in the shape of a very ragged bookstall 
half-way across the flags and right into the enemy’s 
lines, while he closes up his wings with any species 
of goods which he may happen to have on hand. 
There is nothing which has a name, and will fetch 
a price, which this genius will not buy and sell, pro- 
vided he can do so at a profit—with the single ex- 
ception, as he will sometimes tell you, of a coffin. 
He has huge piles of music at a penny a sheet, stacks 
of engravings still cheaper, heaps of the back num- 
bers of the popular magazines and serials—stores of 
account-books in vellum at sixpence a pound or less; 
trays of tools and odd-looking implements in iron or 
brass; fenders, frying-pans, flat-irons, and grills; 
dishes of old coins, medals, and provincial tokens ; 
keys without number, locks, bolts, beer-taps, roasting- 
jacks ; fire-arms, among which are the dead-and-gone 
brown Bess, and the gaping, wide-mouthed blunder- 
buss of a forgotten day, powder-flasks, shot-belts, 
fishing-rods, cricket-bats and wickets, walking-sticks 
and life-preservers. If all these things are far gone on 
the road to ruin, what does it signify? They are 
only so much the cheaper and easier to come by. No 
less plentiful, and no less dilapidated, but rather 
more, are the household wares, the tables, chairs, 
corner-cupboards, what-nots, eight-day clocks as 
tall as a sentry-box, chests of drawers, looking- 
glasses, carpets, rugs, ottomans, sofa-frames, beds 
and bedding, wearing apparel, tubs, buckets, pots, 
pans, crockery—everything, in short, from a flat- 
iron to that time-honoured domestic machine—“ its 
entrails stones’’—the mangle, not to mention a few 
cart-wheels, an old body of a Hansom cab, a saddle 
which, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, has burst 
its cerements, a perambulator, an array of publican’s 
pewter pots, a child’s cradle or two, a defunct wheel- 
barrow, and a prancing rocking-horse, minus a head 
and a hind leg. 

Shops of the above comprehensive description, 
ugly to the view, and repellent as they often are to 
the sense, are apt to come out of the struggle for 
existence with better success than those of a more 
attractive exterior. It is a fact that the hardest 
struggle is that of the modest-looking shops which 
aim at an appearance of neatness, not to say gentility, 
without having the means of carrying it out. These 
shops are legion, and abound in the outlying suburbs 
—not in the main roads, where the attempt would be 
too expensive, but in the off-turns and secondary 
streets, where the owner often combines the functions 
of lodging-house keeper with that of retail trader, 
with the idea of having two strings to his or her bow, 
and alas! often comes to the ground between two 
stools. To judge of these ventures by the first glance, 
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one might imagine them prosperous, so neat, clean, 
and tidy are they, and so carefully made the most of ; 
but a nearer inspection betrays the fatal fact that the 
one thing essential is wanting—viz., capital, or rather 
the representative of capital, in the form of goods to 
sell. Without capital, or the credit which is but 
another name for it, these experiments never prosper. 
No man, or woman either, can cultivate a business 
in London, unless he or she can afford to wait while 
it grows, and it is as true that persistence in waiting 
is pretty sure to overcome all obstacles. But per- 
sistence requires cash, and wanting that, the shop- 
keeper ‘‘ goes to the bad ;”’ until some fine morning 
the shutters do not come down. The milkman rings 
the bell in vain with his small pannikin of sky-blue 
for breakfast; the neighbours find it is ‘‘no use 
knocking at the door,” the proprietor, at his wit’s 
end, having dissolved his connection with that parti- 
cular circle, and vanished no one knows how or 
whither. Never mind, the shop will open again in a 
week or two. If the stationer is gone, the tobacconist 
will come in his room; if the tobacconist has disap- 
peared, the Brummagem jeweller will step in; if the 
jewels do not cut a profitable figure, Perkins will be 
glad to supersede them with his barrels of pickled 
pork, his globes of Dutch cheese, his hams and 
flitches and endless necklaces of sausage and pallid 
bladders of lard; if Perkins is driven to the right- 
about, Bangham will take up his turn with his glass 
moons and burners and gas-fittings and intermi- 
nable fathoms of piping. In a word, it is ‘one 
down another come on;” the shop will continue to 
struggle on, whatever becomes of the human strug- 
glers, until at length, though it shall not happen for 
years, the right man does get into the right place ; 


the incoming trader happens to hit the real wants 
of the district, and, finding the customers his prede- 
cessors missed, is able to hold his own. 

And who are these strugglers who set themselves 


to fight with fate over a shop-counter? They are, 
one and all, persons of narrow means driven by 
necessity, real or imagined, to make some addition to 
their incomes. Many of them are young couples just 
starting in life, who think to make the road easier by 
uniting their industry: so the husband works at a 
trade or writes at a desk all day, while the wife 
manages the shop at home. Many are single men, 
not very young, who have never had the means of 
marrying prudently, and who trust the shop may 
bring them the means; or they have grown weary of 
working for employers; or, being sick of service 
behind another man’s counter, have determined to be 
their own masters. Many, also, are widows, who 
have lost the breadwinner of the household, and are 
left with their children to fight the sad fight for 
existence, under the dreariest auspices, as bravely as 
they may. Others, again, are servants out of place, 
and no longer seeking place, who, relying upon some 
small remnants of savings, hope to make a living by 
buying und selling. Not a few are men who began 
life at almost the lowest step of the ladder, by crying 
their wares about the streets—on their heads at first, 
then in hand-barrows or donkey-drays, improved on 
some fortunate occasion into the costermonger’s cart. 
Of these last you may note, that on taking to the 
shop it is not their habit to give up their street 
rounds, but rather to continue them with greater 
regularity, with more energy, and a greater show of 
civility—selling at the same time a better class of 
goods. Perhaps of all the strugglers for custom these 
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men stand the best chance ; at any rate they seem to 
retain their position longest. They do not make 
fortunes, nor dream of making fortunes: perhaps 
they have attained their end by taking even aaa 
place in the rank of tradesmen, supporting their 
families, and paying their way. 





LOOK OUT! 


Ir is almost a truism to say that the greater pro- 
portion of our mishaps and misfortunes are the 
consequences of our own neglect and want of caution. 
According to the Registrar’s returns, some four to 
five hundred people lose their lives yearly in the 
streets of London, simply because they will not ur 
eannot keep a good look-out while crossing the 
public thoroughfares. Long familiarity with a peril 
which is really great has made it contemptible in 
their eyes, and they fall victims to it in consequence 
of having grown to despise it: or, on the other hand, 
they are nervous and timid—part with their presence 
of mind in the moment of danger, and rushing 
blindly into it, come to grief. Very different is the 
conduct of those who are trained by habit and 
vocation to deal with dangers, of whatever kind, and 
to live as it were at handgrips with fate almost 
without intermission. With them the one grand 
element of safety is constant watchfulness, an ever- 
persistent look-out. The seaman on the waste of 
waters—the hunter of plain or forest—the Indian on 
the trail—the traveller in African wilds—the military 
scout in the van of the army—the stationary vedette 
on the outpost—the smuggler crawling below the 
horizon line: all these (and a multitude of others 
might be mentioned) have to trust their lives, and a 
great deal more than their own lives, to the watchful- 
ness they are able to maintain; and they know 
perfectly well that even a temporary neglect or laxity 
on their part may entail fatal disaster. 

We make these brief remarks by way of introduc- 
tion to some curious and notable instances of ‘‘ looking 
out,”’ which show the perfection to which the capacity 
of vision has been cultivated in times of emergency. 
The devout reference to Providence implied in the 
proverbial saying, ‘‘ Every bullet has its billet,” is 
not incompatible with cultivation of the art of self- 
preservation in place of heedless and culpable want 
of ‘‘ looking out.” 

During the hottest part of the siege of Gibraltar in 
May, 1781, when the Spanish batteries were pouring 
in shot and shell at the rate of fifteen hundred a day, 
the men in the English lines learned to spy out the 
balls amid the smoke of the enemy’s guns, and were 
thus frequently enabled to get out of their way. It 
was very remarkable, however, that men who would 
see a shot or shell approaching would occasionally 
become fascinated to the spot, and totally incapable 
of moving from it. Drinkwater, in his History of 
the Siege, says ‘this sudden arrest of the faculties 
was by no means uncommon: several instances 
occurred to my own observation, when men totally 
free have had their senses so engaged by a shell in 
its descent, that, though sensible of their danger, 
even so far as to cry out for assistance, they have 
been immediately fixed to the place. But what is 
more extraordinary, these men.have so instanta- 
neously recovered themselves on its fall to the ground, 
as to betake themselvos to a place of safety before 
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the shell burst.” Onthe 9th of May, Lieutenant 
Lowe, of the 12th Regiment, a superintendent of the 
working parties, had his right leg shot away on the 
slope of the hill under the castle: like several others, 
he saw the shot plainly, and watched it coming, but 
was in a manner fastened to the spot where he stood, 
and unable to get out of its way. 

At the same siege two boys, of the names of 
Richardson and Brand, distinguished themselves by 
the sharpness and accuracy of their vision; and, by 
the gaod look-out they kept, rendered most essential 
services to the garrison. On one occasion one of 
these boys had been stationed at a part of the works 
where a large number of men were employed; his 
duty was to apprise the men when the enemy’s fire 
was directed towards the place where they were, 
which he never failed to do, being possessed of such 
uncommon quickness of sight as to see the hostile 
shot almost immediately after they came from the 
mouth of the guns. It happened that the men— 
perhaps having no great faith in his singular faculty 
—paid less attention than they should have done to 
his warning, and he reproved them soundly for not 
obeying his directions. Then, turning his face 
towards the enemy, he observed a shot coming 
straight for the embrasure, and called out to them to 
be off at once. Either he spoke too late, or the men 
persevered in disregarding him, for the shot plunged 
in among them, took off the legs of two men belong- 
ing to the 72nd and 78rd Regiments, one leg of 
another man of the 73rd, and smashed both legs of 
a fourth man, so that out of four men seven legs 
were carried off and crippled bya single shot. Both 
of these sharp-sighted boys belonged to the Artificer 
Company, and during the whole of that memorable 
siege they were employed to watch the enemy’s fire. 
Both of them rose in their profession through their 
good conduct, and afterwards obtained commissions 
in the corps of Engineers. In the model room at 
Woolwich there formerly stood an admirable model 
of the rock of Gibraltar, remarkable for its correct- 
ness and the beauty of its execution. It was the 
work of one of these young men while pursuing his 
studies at the college; it was destroyed by the fire at 
Woolwich some twenty years ago, its ingenious 
constructor having perished by yellow fever in the 
West Indies many years before. 

The late J. P. , @ young artist of exceeding 
promise and astonishing readiness with the pencil, 
was engaged during the Crimean War in illustrating 
the events of that campaign in behalf of one of our 
pictorial journals. For days together he sketched 
and finished his drawings in companionship with the 
besiegers in the trenches, and of course under the fire 
of the enemy. An excellent look-out was kept, the 
most attractive subject of observation being a sort of 
dandified militaire, who, from a little plateau down 
in Sebastopol, and consequently more than two miles 
off, sent up every now and then a huge thirteen-inch 
shell, with an aim so accurate, and a fuse so well 
umed, that it generally lodged in some part of the 
trenches and there burst. The dandy gunner, a 
mere speck to the unaided eye, was an interesting 
telescopic object, as he ordered his men about with a 
majestic air, or coolly seated himself, and enjoyed 
his long pipe in comfort, while they charged the 
piece it was his business to point and fire. The 
English soldiers christened his unwelcome missiles 
“whistling Dickies,” from the harsh whistling 
sound by which their near approach was announced 
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—and by this name they were loudly hailed by the 
‘‘look-out’”’ whenever they came sufliciently near his 
neighbourhood to be dangerous. They always arrived 
some seconds before the report of the piece which 
sent them forth, and indeed their’ arrival was much 
more certain than that of the report itself, which was 
often so drowned amidst the general thundering of 
the batteries on either side as not to be distinguish- 
able. P. , who did not greatly relish the compli- 
ments of this portentous visitor, preferred to get his 
sketching in the trenches done in the morning, before 
the dandy gunner began his daily pastime (which he 
generally did between eleven and twelve in the fore- 
noon). One morning, however, having a large and 
somewhat elaborate picture on hand, P. remained 
longer than usual in order to finish it. Several of 
the monster shells came up, but not near enough to 
his post to occasion him much alarm; and he worked 
on, merely noticing how cleverly the men in danger 
betook themselves to safe quarters as the ugly whist- 
ling customers were announced. These places of 
safety were holes like little sentry-boxes cut in the 
rock at the rear of the trench, each excavation being 
very narrow and turning a corner, so that no part of 
the person of the occupant was exposed to view. 
Just as he had finished his drawing, the look-out, 
who was within a few paces of where he sat, suddenly 
gave the alarm at the very top of his voice, and 
immediately vanished. The men instantly ran, each 
to his particular hiding-place, and P , leaving 
his “traps” to their fate, did the same, and con- 
gratulated himself, with a beating heart, on finding 
himself, as he conceived, snug in his patent safety 
box. But, unfortunately, he had in his hurry and 
excitement made a mistake, and had shot himself 
into the hole which belonged to the leader of the 
firing party, instead of that which had been allotted 
for himself. The young officer, having first seen all 
his men in safety, ran to his own retreat at the last 
possible moment. Of course he could not be ad- 
mitted, and as there was no time to move off, he 
crushed himself up as close as possible to P: ’ 
hugged him round the shoulders, and coolly awaited 
the event. The next instant the monster shell burst 
with a noise that nearly deafened the artist, scattering 
around masses of débris on every side, enough to load 
a waggon. The young officer received a tremendous 
blow on his exposed side, and turned in an instant 
livid as a corpse, owing to the frightful conviction 
that he had been struck by the fragment of a shell. 
He fell quite breathless to the ground; but when 
some of his comrades hastened to his relief, to the 
astonishment of all, he picked himself up laughingly, 
and led them back to their duties. It was a broad 
wet sod of grass which had struck him, inflicting no 
wound, though it had, as he termed it, ‘regularly 
knocked the wind out of him.” 
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BANYAN-TREES.—The most celebrated of these trees is on an 
island in the Nerbudda; its stems oceupy a circumference of 
2,000 feet, the area covered by its branches being much greater. 
The shade from the sun afforded by this large spread tent is most 
grateful to the traveller on the hot dusty plains, and many groups 
of old and young may be found at once resting or gambolling 
under its branches. Birdlime is prepared from the tenacious 


milky juice which abounds in every part of the tree. Birds, 
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especially pigeons and paroquets, eat the fruit greedily, and 
with squirrels and monkeys, which also delight to resort to the 
deep shade, make the old tree seem alive with their lively and 
rapid motions. At night it is often lit up with myriads of fire- 
flies. The banyan-tree, as well as its congener the peepul (7. 
religiosa), is regarded with veneration by the Buddhists in Ceylon, 
and by the Hindoos in India, and these trees are often found 
giving shelter to their temples. The following notice of a well- 
known specimen of this remarkable tree is recorded by the 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kew :—In the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Calcutta, the great banyan-tree, which is still the pride 
and ornament of the garden, Dr. Falconer satisfactorily ascer- 
tained to be only seventy-five years old. Annual rings, size, etc., 
afford no evidence in such a case, but people were alive a few 
years ago who remember well its site being occupied in 1782 by 
a kujoor (date-palm), out of whose crown the banyan sprouted, 
and beneath which a fakir sat. It is a remarkable fact that the 
banyan hardly ever vegetates on the ground ; but its .figs are 
eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in the crowns of palms, 
where they grow, sending down roots that embrace and eventu- 
ally kill the palm, which decays away. This tree is now eighty 
feet high, and throws an area 300 feet in diameter into a dark, 
cool shade. Had this tree been growing in 1849 over the great 
palm-stove at Kew, only thirty feet of each end of that vast 
structure would have been uncovered ; its increase was proceed- 
ing so rapidly, that by this time it could probably cover the 
whole. Larger banyans are common in India; but few are so 
symmetrical in shape and height. As the banyan-tree gets old, 
it breaks up into separate masses, the original trunk decaying, 
and the props becoming separate trunks of the different portions. 
—RHooker’s Him. Journal, Vol. ii. p. 246. 

Rinverrest.—The ** Cologne Gazette” states that in several 
districts in Eastern Siberia the rinderpest has this year eaused 
frightful devastation among the flocks and herds. The numbers 
of cattle and sheep destroyed by the disease in the district of 
Minusin in the Government of Yeniseisk alone is officially esti- 
mated at about 800,000, and in other districts the loss is not 
much less. Besides the risk of infection by the importation of 
diseased animals, it is a question whether contagion may not be 
conveyed by fleeces of German sheep now allowed to be carried 
inland to any part of the country. 

Napo.teon’s ‘‘ Lire or Czsar.”—Messrs. Plon, the well- 
known publishers, of the Rue de la Garanciére, have brought an 
action against Louis Charles Napoleon Bonaparte, formerly 
Emperor of the French, and now residing in Chislehurst, 
England, to recover 333,299f. 25c. for printing and delivering 
the small edition of the ‘‘ Life of Cesar.” By ‘‘ delivering” the 
‘* Life of Ceesar,” Plon means sending copies gratis to function- 
aries, reviewers, and landlords of country inns, who were the 
only persons that could be induced to take them. The large 
edition cost the publisher 200,000f., for which he laid seizure 
with other creditors on the personal effects of the Emperor and 
Empress found in the Garde-Meuble. 

ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING IN 1872.—Mr. A. W. Moore, hon. 
secretary of the Alpine Club, states that ‘‘there have been few 
seasons in which climbers have been more active than in the 
present one. Not only have numerous ascents been made of 
such mountains as the Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
Weisshorn, and Matterhorn by the established routes, but many 
peaks have been climbed from directions hitherto deemed quite 
impracticable, or very rarely attempted. Among others I may 
mention Mont Blane by the Mont Brouillard, by Mr. T. 8S. 
Kennedy ; the Grand Paradis from Cogne by Messrs. Barlow 
and Still; and Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, by the Messrs. 
Pendlebury and Mr. Taylor. The latter, I venture to think, is 
the most wonderful piece of mountaineering on record.” 

THE GLOVER OF AmEsBURY.—A correspondent of the 
**Times,” ‘‘ F. M.,” which may stand for ‘ Field-Marshal,” or 
‘*Fanny Makebelieve,” draws the following moral from the 
Autumn Maneeuvres, Talking to a tradesman, famous for his 
gloves, at Amesbury, after the march past was over, he said, on 
being asked what he thought of the troops :—‘I never thought 
there could be such a sight in the world; and as for that 
advance of the Cavalry in line, I was so overcome I could not 
speak. I will always pay my taxes with pleasure now I have 
seen what they are for.” 

TrinipaD Forests.—Such a sameness is there in the infinite 
variety of a forest that it is impossible to give any general 
sketch. Once inside, you cannot see the wood for the trees. 
You can only wander on as far as you dare, letting each object 
impress itself on your mind as it may, and carrying away a 
confused recollection of immeasurable perpendicular ‘lines, all 
straining upwards, in fierce competition, towards the light-food 
far above, and next of a green cloud, or rather mist, which 
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hovers round your head, and rises, thickening and thickening, 
to an unknown height. The upward lines are of every possible 
thickness and of almost every possible hue ; what leaves they 
bear, being for the most part on the tips of the twigs, give a 
scattered mist-like appearance to the under foliage. for the 
first moment, therefore, the forest seems more open than an 
English wood. But try to walk through it and ten steps un- 
deceive you. Around your knees are probably mamures, with 
creeping stems and fan-shaped leaves, something like those of a 
young cocoanut palm. You try to brush through them and are 
caught up instantly by a string or wire belonging to some other 
plant. You look up and round, and then you find that the air 
is full of wires, that you are hung up in a network. of fine 
branches belonging to half-a-dozen different sorts of young 
trees, and intertwined with as many different species of slender 
creepers. You thought at your first glance among the tree-stems 
that you were looking through open air; you find that you are 
looking through a labyrinth of wire-rigging, and must use the 
cutlass right and left at every five steps. You are stopped 
suddenly (for you get so confused by the multitude of objects 
that you never see anything till you run against it) by a grey 
lichen-covered bar, as thick as your ankle. You follow it up 
with your eye, and find it entwine itself with three or four other 
bars, and roll over with them in great knots and festoons twenty 
feet high, and then go up with them into the green cloud over 
your head, and vanish, as if a giant had thrown a ship’s cable 
into the tree-tops. Meanwhile the old story of Jack and the 
beanstalk comes into your mind. In such a forest was the old 
dame’s hut, and up such a beanstalk Jack climbed to finda 
giant and a castle high above. Why not? What may not be 
up there? You look up into the green cloud, and long fora 
moment to be a monkey. There may be monkeys up there over 
your head ; burly red Howler, or tiny peevish Sapajou, peering 
down at you, but you cannot peer up at them. The monkeys, 
and the parrots, and the humming-birds, and the flowers, and 
all the beauty are up-stairs—up above the green cloud. You are 
‘in the empty nave of the cathedral,” and the service is being 
celebrated aloft in the blazing roof.—Canon Kingsley. 

NEvTRALITY oF Nations.—At the Geneva Court of Arbi- 
tration, our representatives contended that ‘‘due diligence” 
must partly depend upon the powers which a neutral Govern- 
ment can use consistently with its own laws and constitution. 
They pressed this point with moderation, and were content to 
urge that it should not be excluded from consideration. But 
the Arbitrators appear to dismiss such considerations altogether 
by declaring that ‘‘the Government of her Britannic Majesty 
cannot justify itself for a failure in due diligence on the plea of 
the insufficiency of the legal means of action which it possessed.” 
In the case of the ‘* Alabama,” there is no question that due 
diligence was not used. If legal power of detention did not 
exist, it could have been obtained promptly by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. When the Government obtained due information of the 
intended Fenian rising in Ireland, an Act of Parliament was 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, and received the 
royal assent, within a few hours. This could have been done in 
the ‘‘ Alabama” case, if the gravity of the situation had been 
realised, and if the feeling of the Government towards the United 
States had been more cordial. 

Tue DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN Dancer.—Of all 
documents ever made by the hand of man, the Declaration of 
Independence is, perhaps, the most precious. Certainly there 
is none so dear to American hearts, and there is something very 
painful in the assurance which comes from Washington, that 
the manuscript is fast fading away, and that in a few years the 
parchment bids fair to become a mere blank. Nearly all the 
signatures are said to be already effaced, and, unless some 
remedy is adopted, it is easy to calculate the time when all 
those memorable names will disappear. Surely, however, this 
can and ought to be prevented. If we mistake not, many old 
manuscripts have been restored at the Imperial Library at Panis. 
No time should be lost in arresting the further effacement of our 
great national heirloom, even if unhappily it should prove im- 

ssible to restore the portions that have become illegible. 

oth the Declaration and Washington’s commission as General 
and Commander-in-Chief are now on exhibition in the Patent 
Office ; and we trust that steps will be taken at once to stay so 
far as may be the mournful ravages of time.—New York Tunes. 

PAvreRisM.—The number of persons in receipt of relief 
from the poor-rates in England and Wales at Midsummer, 1872, 
was 832,678, being a decrease of 10°0 per cent. as compared 
with Midsummer, 1871, and of 11°3 per cent. as compared with 
Midsummer, 1870; but about 3°1 per cent. should be added to 
all these numbers for lunatie paupers in asylums and for vagrants, 
who are not included in these returns. 
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